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Radio Address to the Nation. May 9, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

My message today is taped so I can 
attend the memorial service for a great pa- 
triot and dedicated public servant, my good 
friend, Bill Casey. 

Before I get into the substance of my 
remarks, I would also like to wish all of our 
nation’s mothers a happy Mother’s Day to- 
morrow. I’ve often thought that our moth- 
ers are the most hardworking of all Ameri- 
cans. Raising a family, as we all know, is a 
24-hour-a-day duty. How often it was our 
mothers who picked us up when we fell, 
comforted us when we were sick, schooled 
us in our faith, and gave us the security and 
courage to go out and face the world. So let 
me just say to all America’s mothers: 
Thanks, Mom, for a job well done. 

Turning to business in Washington, the 
Congress is in the midst of working on the 
defense budget, and I must say quite frank- 
ly that the indications up to this point are 
alarming. Too often many Members of Con- 
gress treat defense like it was someone 
else’s responsibility. It’s always the first 
thing to be sacrificed, to be canceled or cut, 
or delayed, even while wasteful boondog- 
gles and pork-barrel spending sail right 
through untouched. 

Now the progress we’ve made in the last 
6 years rebuilding our defenses is once 
again being put in jeopardy by the short- 
sightedness of some in Congress. For 2 
years in a row, Congress has cut defense 
appropriations below previous levels in real 
terms. The current 1987 defense budget is 
actually 6 percent smaller than the one 
Congress itself approved for 1985, yet some 
actually argue that it, too, should be gutted. 
Add to this the fact that some have at- 
tached irresponsible amendments to de- 
fense bills that would tie my hands and un- 
dercut my ability to conduct arms reduction 
negotiations with the Soviets. I think you'll 


agree it’s time Congress took stock of itself 
and thought seriously about its responsibil- 
ity for maintaining our national security. 

When we were elected in 1980, our de- 
fenses were in a dangerous state of disre- 
pair. Years of neglect had produced planes 
that couldn’t fly for want of spare parts, 
ships that couldn’t leave port, a Rapid De- 
ployment Force that was neither rapid nor 
very deployable and wasn’t much of a force. 

At the same time we were confronted 
with a massive Soviet buildup. While our 
defenses were cut to the bone, the Soviets 
steadily increased military spending, shift- 
ing the military balance heavily in their 
favor. Even today the annual Soviet output 
of nuclear missiles, tanks, and other ground 
equipment is still twice that of the United 
States and NATO combined. Such a severe 
and dangerous imbalance can’t be redressed 
in a few years. It takes a steady, determined 
effort. 

Now, some will teli you that we’re spend- 
ing too much on defense, that defense 
spending is responsible for the deficit, but 
that charge is belied by the facts. The great 
surge in spending has been on the nonde- 
fense side of the budget. In fact, the in- 
crease in nondefense spending, including 
interest, has been nearly twice as great as in 
defense spending. My budget proposal for 
the next 5 years asks for a modest 3-percent 
real growth in defense. This is the mini- 
mum we need for a stable, consistent 
growth in defense that will maintain the 
progress we’ve made. 

Also of grave concern are the many 
amendments that threaten our arms reduc- 
tion negotiations with the Soviets. Our talks 
have already progressed to the point that, 
in the last round, the United States tabled a 
draft treaty on intermediate nuclear force 
reductions, and just yesterday in Geneva, 
we tabled a draft strategic arms reduction 
treaty as well. For the first time in history, 
we seem to be on the verge of major arms 
reductions. Still, some in Congress would 
pull the rug out from under our negotiators 
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with some legislation, such as that dealing 
with our strategic defense program and nu- 
clear testing. Congress would be handing 
the Soviets free of charge what they can’t 
win at the bargaining table. This is no way 
to run America’s foreign policy. 

Let me be clear: If Congress passes legis- 
lation that endangers our arms reductions 
or undermines our national defense, I will 
have no choice; I will veto it. For the sake 
of our national security, however, I hope we 
can reestablish a bipartisan consensus on na- 
tional security and meet our defense needs 
so we can keep America free and strong 
and at peace. 

Finally, I'd just like to say a few words 
about the hearings that started in Congress 
this week. We’re all eager to get the facts 
out before the American people. We hope 
Congress will be thorough and also expedi- 
tious so that we can get on with the busi- 
ness at hand. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President’s address was recorded 
on May 8 in the Oval Office at the White 
House for later broadcast at 12:06 p.m. on 
May 9. 


Tuskegee, Alabama 





Remarks at the Dedication of Tuskegee 
University’s General Daniel “Chappie” 
James Center. May 10, 1987 





The President. Thank you, Dr. Payton. 
It’s an honor for me to dedicate this aero- 
space science and health education center 
to the memory of one of Tuskegee’s finest 
and one of America’s best, General Daniel 
“Chappie” James. Chappie James was a 
hero of three wars. He flew 101 combat 
missions in Korea, where at one point he 
force-landed behind enemy lines, and 78 
combat missions over North Vietnam. 
Nearby, we can see—and we just came by— 
one of the jet planes that he flew in Viet- 
nam. 

He rose through the ranks of the United 
States Air Force in the Military Airlift Com- 
mand and the North American Air Defense 
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Command. As Commander of NORAD, all 
America depended on his judgment and his 
courage for our defense and survival. 

Chappie’s mother told him at a young 
age that there was an Eleventh Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not quit.” He took that 
to heart. And Chappie James is one of the 
very few officers ever to attain the rank of 
four-star general. He had 4 stars on his 
shoulder and 50 stars in his heart. Chappie 
James was an unabashed patriot; his expres- 
sions of affection and dedication to the 
cause of freedom stirred the hearts of his 
countrymen. He loved America, and Amer- 
ica loved Chappie James. 

This unique individual began his career 
here at Tuskegee. This is where he earned 
his degree. This is where he trained young 
men how to fly and how to fight. And these 
warriors put his lessons to good use, de- 
stroying 261 enemy aircraft and wreaking 
destruction and havoc upon the enemy. 
They served their country with valor and 
distinction. As you may be aware, in 1944, I 
narrated a film about the Tuskegee Airmen. 
I was presently in uniform serving with the 
Army Air Corps at the time, but my past 
occupation caught up with me, and I was 
given the opportunity to do that narration. 
And I’m proud that in a small way I was 
able to contribute to the change in climate 
that gained public acceptance for black 
pilots. 

And with us today is Air Force General 
Bernard Randolph, who I’ve nominated to 
receive his fourth star. His contributions to 
America today are possible because of men 
like Chappie James and the Tuskegee 
Airmen. The lessons Chappie taught the 
Tuskegee Airmen were of great service to 
our country. Today it’s most fitting, then, 
that we dedicate this center to carry on 
that spirit. 

The James Center will help train young 
men and women in the discipline of aero- 
space science and health education. And we 
expect from the ranks of these students will 
come young leaders who will follow the 
proud traditions of this university, men and 
women who will be a lasting tribute to 
Chappie James and all that he stood for. 

Chappie, who fought in war and in peace 
to make this a better, freer country, once 
said: “This is my nation. I love her. If I see 
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Miss Liberty ill, I'll hold her hand. If she is 
in the hospital, I'll bring her roses.” Well, 
now, let his spirit hold the hand of these 
students and guide them through the chal- 
lenges of higher education and through the 
frustrations of life. 

I am most proud to dedicate this center 
in honor of a darned good pilot and a re- 
vered military officer and a truly great 
American. 

Reporter. Mr. President, Bud McFarlane 
says you ordered contra aid at a time when 
Congress had banned such aid. What do 
you have to say about that? 

The President. I'm not going to take any 
questions now on things like that. We’re 
here for a different purpose. And let’s, just 
for a few moments, decide that there’s 
enough controversy, and we'll leave it in 
Washington for today. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:42 a.m. at 
the center. He was introduced by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Payton, president of Tuske- 
gee University. 


Tuskegee, Alabama 





Remarks at the Tuskegee University 
Commencement Ceremony. May 10, 1987 





The President. Thank you, President 
Payton, Governor Hunt, Senator Heflin, 
Congressman Nichols, Mrs. James, the dis- 
tinguished faculty members and honored 
guests, graduates to be, and, of course, 
proud parents. It’s an honor for me to be 
here, sharing this special day with you. 

And, President Payton, after having had 
you and Mrs. Payton on our campus a few 
weeks ago, let me say, Nancy and I are 
honored by the invitation to be on yours. 
She sends her greetings. You know, the 
First Lady doesn’t work for the Govern- 
ment—well, she doesn’t get paid by the 
Government, but she works for the Govern- 
ment. And she’s home, packing for a trip 
they’re sending her across the country on. 

This is a most fitting day for a graduation 
ceremony because it coincides with the day 
we give thanks to the individuals to whom 
we really owe everything, people who sacri- 


ficed and sometimes themselves went with- 
out so that we could have happier and 
more complete lives. Today we remember 
and give thanks to our mothers. 

I'd like to ask every woman who has a 
child graduating today to stand, if they 
would. [Applause] Ladies, we honor your 
children today for their outstanding accom- 
plishment, but we know that you deserve 
our accolades, as well. God bless you, and 
thank you all for all you’ve done to bring 
this happy day about. 

And speaking of mothers, Mrs. Punch, 
would you come up here on the platform 
for a moment? I know Tuskegee students 
have had a special one here on campus for 
40 years. She’s retiring this year. Mrs. 
Punch, love and thanks are yours today. 
And Nancy and I would like to give you 
something on behalf of all of us.? 

Mrs. Punch. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Today you young people 
end one phase of your life and begin an- 
other. Your parents, your teachers, all of us, 
are genuinely excited for you. 

There’s a story of a diplomat who caught 
a taxi in Washington, and on the long ride 
to Dulles International Airport, he struck 
up a conversation with the cabbie. And the 
young man happened to mention that he 
would be graduating in a few weeks. And 
the diplomat asked what kind of work he 
intended to pursue. “I don’t know,” replied 
the cabbie, “because I haven’t decided yet.” 
Weil, once at Dulles, the diplomat caught a 
plane which was taking him straight to the 
Soviet Union, to Moscow. And arriving 
there, he got in a taxicab and started the 
long ride in, and he, speaking fluent Rus- 
sian, struck up a conversation with that 
cabbie. And asked, the cabbie, too, by coin- 
cidence said he too would soon be graduat- 
ing. And when the diplomat asked him 
what line of work he planned to pursue, the 
cabbie replied, “I don’t know; they haven't 
decided yet.” [Laughter] 

Well, in a free society, as that story sug- 
gests, the individual makes the ultimate de- 
cision as to the direction of his or her life. 


1 The President presented flowers to Pau- 
line Punch, who served as secretary and ex- 
ecutive assistant to three Tuskegee Universi- 
ty presidents. 
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This freedom is one of the greatest sources 
of strength from which this or any country 
can draw, a wellspring of hope that can be 
seen in the optimism of free people. And 
looking at your faces today, one cannot but 
have confidence in you and in our country’s 
future. 

Your generation of Americans will usher 
the world into a new era of freedom and 
progress, a time when our technology and 
our creativity will carry us beyond anything 
that we can now imagine. Already comput- 
ers are expanding our productivity and 
opening doors of opportunity only dreamed 
of a short time ago. Small businesses, for 
example, have computer facilities formerly 
reserved for giant corporations. 

When I was attending college—now, I 
know many of you probably think that that 
was back when there were dinosaurs roam- 
ing the Earth—{laughter|—actually, they 
weren't; it was about the time when Moses 
was parting the Red Sea. [Laughter] 

Seriously, the goals Americans set for 
themselves in the days of my youth seem so 
modest: indoor plumbing, electricity, a 
family car, having a telephone or a radio 
crystal set. Traveling to distant cities was 
rare; traveling overseas was within reach of 
only a few. For my family, even going to a 
movie was not always within reach. 

Today we explore technology that might 
someday conquer the remaining threats to 
our health and increase our longevity. 
While jet airliners carry passengers, even 
those of modest means, from coast-to-coast 
and overseas, our engineers are busy devel- 
oping crafts that one day will take off from 
a runway and carry us into space, aerospace 
planes that will deliver us anywhere in the 
world in just a few hours’ time. Discoveries 
in the field of superconductivity are coming 
so rapidly that research results are often out 
of date before they’re in print. Scientists are 
bringing us to the day of pollution-free elec- 
tric cars and magnetic trains that carry 
cargo and travelers at speeds of 300 or 400 
miles per hour. 

During my teens, one in four Americans 
was still on the farm; more often than not, 
toiling to achieve extremely limited produc- 
tion. It took one farmer then to feed four 
Americans in those days. Today that same 
farmer can feed 60 Americans and 15 for- 
eigners. Those were also the days when 
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most people, trying to earn a meager living, 
shut their eyes to the injustices suffered by 
minority citizens. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who once said, “I 
like dreams of the future better than the 
history of the past.” Well, Americans have 
never lacked vision, never lacked the desire 
or the courage to attempt great deeds. 

After the Second World War, during an- 
other time of tremendous economic and 
technological progress, our society moved 
forward to make a long-overdue commit- 
ment to extend freedom to those who had 
been denied, to make real the dream of a 
land of freedom and justice for all. In the 
1950’s and 1960’s, great strides were made 
through political action. The legal sanctions 
of bigotry and discrimination were torn 
away, laws protecting the civil rights of all 
Americans were put in place, and racism 
was, in effect, outlawed. These great 
achievements did not come easy. They 
were the result of the struggle and commit- 
ment of generations and the outstanding 
leadership of individuals like Dr. Martin 
Luther King. 

The civil rights movement earned the re- 
spect and gratitude of all good and decent 
Americans, even some who may at first 
have had reservations about what was hap- 
pening. Yet changes in the law—and the 
political struggle itself—brought social 
progress that enormously strengthened the 
moral foundation of the United States. 

The political and legal battle is obviously 
not over. We must remain vigilant, inside 
and outside of government. We must main- 
tain our moral solidarity against intolerance 
and racial hatred. We cannot shrug off inci- 
dents of racial violence or interracial crime. 

Yet today, if black Americans are to 
progress socially and economically, if they 
are to be independent and upwardly 
mobile, it is imperative that they be part of 
the great technological and _ scientific 
changes now sweeping our country and the 
world. And it’s just as vital for America that 
all her citizens march into the future to- 
gether. 

If there’s any lesson now being learned, it 
is that there is a relationship between 
human freedom and the progress of man. 
The discrimination and prohibitions suf- 
fered by minorities in this country were un- 
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doubtedly some of the greatest impedi- 
ments to the forward thrust of our nation. 

One need only look at the invaluable sci- 
entific contributions, especially in the area 
of agriculture, made by George Washington 
Carver, to wonder what more he might 
have accomplished had he not been over- 
coming prejudice as well as conducting sci- 
entific experiments. 

An American pioneer in heart surgery 
was Dr. Daniel Hale Williams, a black phy- 
sician. Another black physician, Dr. Charles 
Drew, discovered a method of storing blood 
plasma. How many of our countrymen 
would have lived longer, more productive 
lives had these outstanding citizens been 
freer to reach their potential? 

The United States, in all these cases and 
sO many more, did not know what it was 
losing. Ironically, today America often isn’t 
aware of what it’s gaining by having opened 
doors that were long closed. 

Our citizens may know of the three black 
astronauts now in line for becoming [up- 
coming]? shuttle missions. Yet how widely 
known is it that a large portion of NASA’s 
work force is black, including 422 engineers 
and scientists? One of them, David Hedgly, 
was responsible for a breakthrough in com- 
puter graphics a few years ago, solving a 
problem that had confounded the scientific 
establishment for years. The press release 
announcing the accomplishment did not— 
as was proper—mention his race. 

Dr. Jewell Plummer Cobb is president of 
California State University at Fullerton. 
She’s a distinguished scientist who’s known 
for her work in cell physiology. 

There’s nothing wrong with the attention 
focused on black athletes and entertainers. I 
would be the last one to play down the role 
of entertainers. [Laughter] However, I 
think it’s high time the media and the rest 
of America began paying more attention to 
those black citizens who are prominent in 
other professions, as well. 

We must be concerned about the percep- 
tion children of every race are developing 
about themselves and about others. Certain- 
ly, problems in the black community cannot 
be covered up or ignored; yet rather than 
dwelling almost exclusively on the negative, 


2 White House correction. 


let’s make certain our children see stories of 
black successes and triumphs. And there are 
many from which to choose. 

Today there are some 843,000 minority- 
owned businesses in the United States. Over 
and above what they buy and sell in the 
private sector, the Federal Government is 
doing an unprecedented $6% billion in 
business with them. Black entrepreneurs 
often overcome great adversity. Their sto- 
ries lift the human spirit and give credit to 
individuals who should serve as role models 
for our children. 

Coming up, for example, is National 
Small Business Week. An engineering and 
technical services company named Analysis 
Group Incorporated, has been selected for 
distinction. The president of the company, 
Arthur Paul, received his bachelor’s and 
master’s in engineering from Howard Uni- 
versity and his doctorate from the Universi- 
ty of Virginia. 

As our country moves into the 21st centu- 
ry, it’s crucial that more young black Amer- 
icans follow the path of Dr. Paul and of our 
black scientists, physicists, and mathemati- 
cians. America must not be denied the ben- 
efits of the creativity and talents of its citi- 
zens. 

Our administration is moving aggressively 
in a number of fronts. We have an agenda 
that is aimed not only at overcoming the 
problems of today but also preparing the 
ground for black economic independence in 
the technological era that we’re entering. 
We threw out the old, inefficient CETA 
program and put in its place the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act, which provides more 
training for every dollar spent. It was 
Booker T. Washington who said: “The 
world cares very little about what a man or 
woman knows; it is what the man or 
woman can do... .” Well, our new training 
programs are designed to provide market- 
able, up-to-date skills. 

We've done our best to put in place 
spending and tax policies that will keep our 
economy healthy and growing. Certainly, 
black unemployment has remained far too 
high and is totally unacceptable, yet there 
are some figures that give us hope. Black 
employment has increased 1.8 million since 
1980, and today more black Americans are 
working than ever before and a higher per- 
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centage of the black work force is em- 
ployed than at any time in this decade. 
Since the economic recovery began, about 
one in seven of all new jobs being created 
has gone to black Americans. 

I care deeply about the unemployed. I 
saw my father suffer from the pain of not 
being able to support his family. I witnessed 
what it did to him and his self-respect and 
to my mother. And it’s not something I or 
anyone in the administration take lightly. 
And I can assure you, we won't be satisfied 
till every American who wants a job has a 
job and is earning a decent living. 

Our preparation for the next century 
goes far beyond our efforts to build an 
economy that will provide jobs for the un- 
employed. By our campaign for excellence 
in education, we have not been offering 
easy answers in this regard; instead, we set 
out to mobilize the public, to get the 
people involved in their local schools and in 
the education of their children, to encour- 
age them to insist on high standards and 
discipline. 

And let’s not kid ourselves—we can’t 
expect children to excel in an environment 
of drugs and permissiveness. All Americans 
should stand shoulder to shoulder against 
this evil that undermines the moral fiber of 
the Nation and attacks our youth. It’s time 
to get drugs off our campuses and out of 
our schoolyards. We want to make certain 
that by the time young people get to col- 
lege, they’re of sound mind, good character, 
and have the basic educational skills to 
carry them into any field they choose. 

We’re also engaged in an effort to en- 
courage them as to what choice to make. At 
the college level, we’re helping to provide 
incentives for black Americans to choose 
math, engineering, and the sciences. And 
next year, in response to our direction, the 
National Science Foundation—whose 
budget is being doubled—will move to 
ensure the widest participation in the sci- 
ences. This includes funding comprehensive 
projects to improve the teaching of science 
and engineering to pre-college and under- 
graduate students in minority schools. 

And this isn’t just a job for the Govern- 
ment. One of the goals we’ve set for our- 
selves in recent years has been to enlist the 
citizenry and private corporations in such 
community-building programs. Today there 
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are partnerships between Texas Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station and Prairie View 
A&M University, between Lawrence Berke- 
ley Laboratory and Jackson State Universi- 
ty, and others that provide hands-on engi- 
neering and scientific experience to minori- 
ty students. We’re doing our best to encour- 
age these partnerships, whether they take 
the form of apprentice programs or consult- 
ing arrangements or joint research. 

In the public sector, the full support of 
our administration has been thrown behind 
the effort to greatly strengthen the research 
capabilities of black institutions of higher 
learning. In 1986, 27 Federal agencies and 
departments invested more than $600 mil- 
lion in our nation’s historically black col- 
leges, much of it in the form of research 
grants and projects. One example: Tuskegee 
competed for, and won, a $2% million 
Navy contract to help in the development 
of automobile, aircraft, and spacecraft 
engine components. 

More of Tuskegee’s students are enrolled 
in engineering and architecture than any 
other area of study. Furthermore, among 
your faculty and staff, in keeping with the 
standards established by Dr. Carver, are 
some of the best higher education has to 
offer in electrical, mechanical, chemical, 
and aerospace sciences. Tuskegee has a tra- 
dition of top-quality scientific research frorm 
its earliest days. 

Dr. Carver once said: “Race and creed 
find no recognition in the eyes of the Deity 
when He bestows His generous gifts.” Dr. 
Carver not only said that; he proved it. 

Tuskegee made history with its agricul- 
tural research, which continues even now 
to be a source of pride. Yet let me suggest 
that this fame may someday be 
by contributions your institution will make 
in the field of aerospace engineering. 

Audience member. Yeah! 

The President. He’s ready. [Laughter] 

This potential is the reason the George C. 
Marshall Flight Center and other similar or- 
ganizations, as well as private corporations, 
are humming around here. This is the 
reason NASA donated to this institution 
some of its most sophisticated aviation-relat- 
ed computers last year. And, of course, it is 
the reason that you have received $9 mil- 
lion in support from the Department of 
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Education for the opening of this Aerospace 
Science and Health Education Center, this 
center I was honored to inaugurate shortly 
before joining you here today. 

This center, of course, is dedicated to the 
memory of one of this country’s great patri- 
ots, a hero of three wars, America’s first 
black four-star general, Daniel “Chappie” 
James. He has been mentioned here repeat- 
edly. As a youth he washed airplanes for 25 
cents. He earned his degree here at Tuske- 
gee and helped train the famous Tuskegee 
Airmen, pilots who during the war de- 
stroyed 261 enemy aircraft and won a bas- 
ketful of Distinguished Flying Crosses. 

Some of you may be aware that back in 
1944, in the midst of that great conflict, I 
narrated a film about these brave pilots. I 
can’t tell you how proud I am to be an 
honorary Tuskegee Airman. And if they 
hadn’t made me wear this robe, you’d have 
seen I was wearing the button in my lapel. 
[Laughter] 

The skill and courage of these individuals, 
Chappie James and the Tuskegee Airmen, is 
part of an heroic tradition, from the Revolu- 
tionary War, when some 5,000 black Ameri- 
cans fought gallantly for our country’s inde- 
pendence, to Pearl Harbor, where a black 
seaman named Dorie Miller was one of the 
first Americans to bring down an enemy 
aircraft. Dorie Miller, the Tuskegee Airmen, 
and others who fought and often paid the 
supreme sacrifice for their country did so in 
a segregated military. Their courage and 
patriotism undoubtedly helped bring an 
end to this outrage. 

Today one of the greatest strengths of our 
military is that it is one of the most success- 
fully integrated institutions in the country, 
an open door of opportunity to all citizens. 
Over 10 percent of the Army’s officers are 
black, as are 34 percent of its sergeants. 
Blacks are in more positions of managerial 
and command authority in the military than 
in business, education, journalism, or any 
other part of government. 

Chappie James’ mother once predicted: 
“Someday there will be so many black 
people doing so many things that are note- 
worthy that it will no longer be newswor- 
thy.” Nowhere is it more apparent than in 
the Armed Forces. 

Twenty-nine of the Army’s active-duty 
generals are black. There have been two 


black four-star generals: Chappie James in 
the Air Force and Roscoe Robinson, Jr., in 
the Army. And in fact, I have nominated 
another black general, Bernard Randolph, 
for his fourth star. It’s now pending con- 
gressional approval. Again, Chappie was 
right, and his mother was right. This offi- 
cer’s race no longer even makes the news. 

By the way, General Randolph is with us 
today, as you’ve just seen. And so, General, 
congratulations. 

The military is seen by many as an 
avenue for advancement, a job where indi- 
vidual merit will be recognized and reward- 
ed. The technological training and skill de- 
velopment provided in the military is some 
of the best in the country. And that could 
mean learning about car and truck engines. 
It could also mean learning to build bridges 
or space stations. 

Astronaut Guy Bluford was an ROTC 
graduate who went into the Air Force after 
receiving a B.S. from Penn State. While in 
the service, he earned his doctorate degree 
in aerospace engineering, with a minor in 
laser physics, from the Air Force Institute 
of Technology. I might add that he was at 
the White House on the day we announced 
the initial grant for the Chappie James 
Center here in Tuskegee. 

These Americans in the military service 
of the United States do us proud because of 
their achievements and because they, like 
the brave men who went before them, are 
willing to put their lives on the line to 
defend our country. 

With us today are 27 newly commissioned 
ROTC second lieutenants who will soon be 
joining the ranks. Would they please stand? 
[Applause] You young people are a great 
source of pride to all of us—your ili 
and your fellow students and your country- 
men. I know I speak for all of us here when 
I tell you that we’re confident that you will 
never let us down. And let me pledge to 
you, we will never let you down. As an old 
ex-second lieutenant of horse cavalry, I con- 
sider it an honor to salute you. Thank you. 

I'd like to close with one story. Being 
from this campus, you know of Chappie and 
the Tuskegee pilots. I'd like to speak with 
you of a man whose name is not so well 
known as these—Ensign Jesse Brown, the 
first black naval aviator. He was a husband 
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and a father, a deeply religious man, an 
individual who studied engineering at Ohio 
State and left college to become a naval 
aviator. He loved to fly. 

In December 1950, Ensign Brown was a 
member of Fighting Squadron 32, aboard 
an aircraft carrier somewhere off Korea. He 
flew 20 close air-support missions, providing 
cover for our outnumbered marines at the 
Chosin Reservoir. The battle was fierce; our 
men on the ground were in a desperate 
situation. 

On December 4th, 1950, Ensign Brown’s 
aircraft was hit while making a strafing run 
against the enemy. With tremendous skill, 
he managed to crash land on a rough, boul- 
der-strewn slope. He survived the crash, 
waving to his friends as they circled over- 
head. They knew he was in trouble when 
he remained in the cockpit even as smoke 
began to billow from the wreckage. 

Finally, a fellow member of his squadron 
could stand it no more. As the others at- 
tacked and held off advancing enemy 
troops, Lieutenant (jg.) Thomas Hudner ig- 
nored the dangers of the mountain terrain 
and enemy troops and made a deliberate 
wheels-up landing. He ran to Ensign 
Brown’s plane, now erupting in flames, and 
found his friend alive, badly injured, and 
trapped in the cockpit. Lieutenant Hudner 
shoveled snow with his hands to keep Jesse 
from the flames, burning his own hand 
badly in the process. Finally, over the 
battle-scarred terrain, came a marine heli- 
copter. Lieutenant Hudner, joined by a 
crewman from the helicopter, struggled de- 
perately to get Jesse out. 

Now, I would like to tell you that they 
both made it and that, over the years, they 
have been best of friends, sharing family 
outings, caring about one another. But that 
was not to be. Ensign Jesse Brown died on 
that slope in Korea. When he risked his life 
for those besieged marines, Jesse Brown 
didn’t consider the race of those he sought 
to protect. And when his fellow pilots saw 
him in danger, they did not think of the 
color of his skin. They only knew that 
Americans were in trouble. Ensign Brown 
was posthumously awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, and 
the Purple Heart; Lieutenant Hudner, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 
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But perhaps the most moving tribute was 
paid by Ensign Brown’s shipmates. In a me- 
morial printed in the ship’s paper, they 
wrote: “We bid farewell to a Christian sol- 
dier, a gentleman, shipmate, and friend. He 
was a credit not alone to the Navy but to 
our country. His courage and faith in Al- 
mighty God shone like a beacon for all to 
see. Hail and farewell.” 

Today, you become part of the continu- 
ing saga, the history shaped by individuals 
like Dr. Carver, Chappie James, and Ensign 
Jesse Brown. What you do with your lives 
will keep America shining like a beacon of 
opportunity and freedom for all to see. 

Thank you for letting me be with you 
here today. Good luck in the years ahead, 
and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in 
the auditorium at the General Daniel 
“Chappie” James Center. He was introduced 
by Dr. Benjamin Franklin Payton, presi- 
dent of Tuskegee University. Dr. Payton 
also presented the President with an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree. 

Following the ceremony, the President 
went to Maxwell Air Force Base in Mont- 
gomery, AL, for lunch at the Base Oper- 
ations Building. He then traveled to Fay- 
etteville, NC. 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 





Remarks at Bob Hope’s Salute to the US. 
Air Force on Its 40th Anniversary. 
May 10, 1987 





Mr. Hope. All I want to do, Mr. Presi- 
dent—I just want to welcome you. And I 
just want to tell you that they’ve been wait- 
ing, you know. They publicized that you 
were going to be here, so they’ve been 
waiting. And they’ve been waiting. They 
started at 10 o’clock this morning, and 
they’ve been waiting for you. And I can’t 
tell you how happy I am that you're here, 
but I thought with this particular crowd 
that you might drop in by parachute. 
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The President. Well, Bob, I'll leave that to 
the experts. If I tried that, I might have 
landed on your birthday cake. [Laughter] 


Mr. Hope. Yes—the seat of government 
would have icing all over it, huh? [Laugh- 
ter] But you know, it’s great to have you 
here. I’m just sorry Nancy isn’t with you. 

The President. Well, | was going to ask 
her, but I was afraid she’d just say no. 
[Laughter] 


Mr. Hope. 1 want to tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with all the travel and all the work 
you've done, you look just great. 


The President. Well, Bob, you look great, 
too. 
Mr. Hope. You do—— 


The President and Mr. Hope. Well, I 
hope I look that good when I’m your age. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Hope. You know, if vaudeville comes 
back, we're set. 


The President. Robert, I just want to say 
something to all these people here, and that 
is that I’m sure that many of them know 
this has been a career with you. On birth- 
days, on holidays of all kinds, dating clear 
back to the draft days before World War II, 
you were out entertaining our people in 
uniform. And then through three wars, you 
went wherever our fighting men and 
women were to bring a little touch of home 
to them. And you left, and you were there, 
and now we're at peace, and you're still 
doing it. And I think it’s just great of you. 

But also, I would like to say on behalf of 
your audience: Nothing in the job I have 
has made me more proud than these young 
men and women in uniform. Believe me, 
Bob, they are the finest we’ve ever had. 

Mr. Hope. Well, we are ready. We are 
ready down there with the cue. How about 
that? You ready? 

[At this point, the band played “Happy 
Birthday.” 

Want to thank you very much for 
coming. You’ve given us all a great thrill. 
Where are you off to now? 

The President. Bob, I don’t know wheth- 
er I can do it in a musical background. 


Mr. Hope. We've got to talk and dance at 
the same time. [Laughter] 


The President. Well, Bob, I have just 
come from Tuskegee University for their 
commencement over there, and where a 
gentleman named General Daniel “Chap- 
pie” James was being honored today. 


Mr. Hope. No kidding? 

The President. His widow was there. 
Mr. Hope. Yes. 

The President. This great general. 
Mr. Hope. Great man. Right. 


The President. And you all can’t see it, 
but there’s a button here in my lapel, and it 
says that I am an honorary Tuskegee 
Airman. 

But Bob, your birthday and all—and I 
know that I have to leave, because from 
here it’s Washington. But just before I 
leave, I just wanted to tell a little story that 
I thought they might be interested in. You 
know, Bob does have time to have some fun 
other than just entertaining like this. Now, 
for example, out there in Los Angeles, 
we've got a couple of race tracks. And Bob 
was going to go to the races when Holly- 
wood Park opened. And for 3 days—or 3 
nights, I should say, he dreamed of number 
“5.” So, he went to the track when it 
opened, and he went right down the pro- 
gram to the fifth race and then to the 
number five horse in the fifth race. And it 
was named Five by Five. He bet the bundle 
on it; the horse came in fifth. [Laughter] 


Mr. Hope. | love it. I remember when 
you gave me a tip years ago at the Ken- 
tucky Derby. It’s the first horse I ever saw 
make a pit stop. [Laughter] Anyway, it’s a 
thrill to have you here. You've thrilled a lot 
of people here, and they’ve been waiting 
for you, as I told you, since 10 o’clock. And 
you're awful good to show up. 


The President. Well, Bob, thank you for 
what you continue to do for all of these 
young people. And thank all of you for what 
you continue to do for our country. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:46 p.m. at 
Pope Air Force Base. At the conclusion of 
his remarks, he returned to Washington, 
DC. 
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National Digestive Diseases Awareness 
Month 





Proclamation 5651. May 8, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Digestive diseases represent one of our 
Nation’s significant health problems. Each 
year digestive diseases affect roughly 20 
million Americans. Their cost to Americans 
in terms of surgery, hospitalization, and 
time away from work is reckoned in tens of 
billions of dollars; but their cost in terms of 
suffering and mortality is incalculable. 


Fortunately, private and public support 
has made continuing research into digestive 
diseases possible. In addition, concerned or- 
ganizations—including the Digestive Dis- 
eases National Coalition, the National Di- 
gestive Diseases Advisory Board, the Na- 
tional Digestive Diseases Education and In- 
formation Clearinghouse, and the National 
Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and 
Kidney Diseases—have been conducting a 
national public awareness program about 
these serious diseases and their prevention. 


In recognition of the importance of ef- 
forts to combat digestive diseases, the Con- 
gress, by Public Law 100-32, has designated 
the month of May 1987 as “National Diges- 
tive Diseases Awareness Month” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
month. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1987 as 
National Digestive Diseases Awareness 
Month. I urge the people of the United 
States and educational, philanthropic, scien- 
tific, medical, and health care organizations 
and professionals to participate in appropri- 
ate activities to encourage further research 
into the causes and cures of all types of 
digestive disorders. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:49 p.m., May 11, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 11. 


Jewish Heritage Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5652. May 9, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


It is truly fitting that Americans pause 
each year to celebrate Jewish heritage, a 
tradition measured in millennia and one 
that has given much to our land. American 
Jews have helped build our Nation, enrich- 
ing our ideals, fighting for our freedom, and 
making significant achievements in the arts, 
labor, business, academia, medicine, and 
every segment of American life. 

This time of year calls us to reflection and 
remembrance about Jewish heritage. The 
observance of Passover tells the story of the 
passage from bondage to freedom and re- 
kindles hope for mankind. The National 
Days of Remembrance of victims and survi- 
vors of the Holocaust and commemorations 
of the anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising solemnly remind us that the shin- 
ing glory and goodness of the spirit can 
arise from unutterable evil and tragedy— 
and that the words “Never Again” must 
always be our guide. 

American Jews have given of their heart 
and soul for an America that has ever been 
a haven for the oppressed. That is reason 
for every American to rejoice and to re- 
member. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
67, has designated the period of May 3 
through May 10, 1987, as “Jewish Heritage 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation iz: observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby proclaim the period of May 3 
through May 10, 1987, as Jewish Heritage 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States, interested organizations, and Feder- 
al, State, and local government officials to 
observe this week with appropriate activi- 
ties and ceremonies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:50 p.m., May 11, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 11. 


Board for International Broadcasting 





Nomination of Kenneth Y. Tomlinson To Be 
a Member. May 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kenneth Y. Tomlinson to 
be a member of the Board for International 
Broadcasting for a term expiring April 28, 
1990. He would succeed Arch L. Madsen. 

Since 1985 Mr. Tomlinson has been the 
executive editor of Reader’s Digest in Pleas- 
antville, NY. Prior to this, he served as man- 
aging editor of Reader’s Digest, 1984—1985; 
Director of the Voice of America, 1982- 
1984; and a correspondent and senior editor 
of Reader’s Digest, 1968-1982. 

Mr. Tomlinson graduated from Randolph 
Macon College (B.A., 1966). He was born 
August 3, 1944, in Mount Airy, NC. Mr. 
Tomlinson is married, has two children, and 
resides in Chappaqua, NY. 


Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 





Appointment of David Harris as a Member. 
May 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint David Harris to be a 


member of the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council on Education for the remainder of 
the term expiring July 27, 1990. He would 
succeed Anne Lindeman. 

Since 1983 Mr. Harris has been a State 
legislator in the State of Illinois General As- 
sembly. Prior to this he was a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Harris 
served on President Reagan’s national ad- 
vance staff in the 1976, 1980, and 1984 
campaigns. He was a member of the White 
House staff on President Reagan’s European 
trips in 1982 and 1985 and his Far Eastern 
trip in 1983. He was elected an alternate 
delegate to the 1984 Republican National 
Convention. 

Mr. Harris graduated from Georgetown 
University (B.A., 1970). He has served in 
the National Guard since 1970. Mr. Harris 
was born March 26, 1948, in Reading, PA. 
He is married, has one child, and resides in 
Arlington Heights, IL. 


National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 





Designation of Jerald Conway Newman as 
Chairman. May 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Jerald Conway Newman to 
be chairman of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science. He 
would succeed Kenneth Y. Tomlinson. 

Since 1985 Mr. Newman has been an in- 
vestment banking and management con- 
sultant in New York. Prior to this, he was 
the president of Bowery Savings Bank, 
1982-1985; executive vice president, Bank 
Leumi Trust Co. of New York, 1973-1982; 
and assistant to the president and director 
of personnel for National Westminster Bank 
USA, 1966-1973. 

Mr. Newman graduated from New York 
University (B.S., 1953; M.B.A., 1954). He 
served in the New York State Guard, 1956- 
1958. Mr. Newman was born January 10, 
1932, in New York, NY. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in North Wood- 
mere, NY. 
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Japan-U.S. Cooperative Medical Science 
Program 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Annual Report. May 11, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with Section 5(h) of the 
International Health Research Act of 1960 
(Public Law 86-610; 22 U.S.C. 2103(h)), I 
transmit herewith the Twentieth Annual 
Repert of the U.S.-Japan Cooperative Medi- 
cal Science Program for the period of July 
1985 to July 1986. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 11, 1987. 


Attorney General of the United States 





Statement by the President on an 
Independent Counsel’s Investigation of 
Edwin Meese III. May 11, 1987 





I commend the Attorney General’s deci- 
sion today in calling for an independent 
counsel to review this matter. 

It would be inappropriate to comment 
upon an investigation. 

Ed Meese has been a longtime associate 
and adviser who has acted in the public 
interest. I have always known him to be a 
man of honesty and integrity. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With the Republican Members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

May 11, 1987 





Reporter. Mr. President, have you heard 
any of McFarlane’s testimony today? 
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The President. No, and I’m not going to 
make any comments, Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International}—— 


Q. Well, we want to be sure that you’re 
denying that there was any solicitation that 
you knew of by the White House of coun- 
tries or individuals. 

The President. Helen, as I say, I can’t get 
into taking questions on that. We’re here on 
a matter of the debt ceiling. It’s all impor- 
tant. And I have made answers to those 
particular questions over and over again 
and I still stick with them. 

Q. Sir, do you think that Mr. Meese 
should stay on the job while an independ- 
ent counsel investigates him? 

The President. I’ve issued a statement on 
that matter with regard to my trust and 
confidence in him. 

Q. How did you like the Vice President’s 
speech on ethics and morality? 

The President. 1 like anything he does. 
[Laughter] 

The Vice President. 
Helen. [Laughter] 

Q. It’s all down here. It will enhance my 
story. [Laughter] 


Get that down, 


Note: The exchange began at 1:35 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. In 
his remarks, the President referred to 
Robert C. McFarlane, former Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
and Edwin Meese III, Attorney General of 
the United States. 


Defense Authorization Bill 





Remarks at a Meeting With the Republican 
Congressional Leadership. May 12, 1987 





The President. Well, thank you all for 
coming down this morning. And we have 
several items to discuss, so we might as well 
get started. This week Congress will take 
up necessary legislation to raise the public 
debt limit, and this is something that both 
Republicans and Democrats in Congress 
must address. We also need to discuss this 
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morning the budget process and how that 
can be improved. 

But first I want to speak again of my 
growing concern with the course of legisla- 
tion in Congress that could have a direct 
bearing on the arms reduction talks. The 
House already has attached to the defense 
authorization bill several unacceptable pro- 
visions. The Senate bill is equally trouble- 
some on the strategic defense issues. As I 
said on Saturday, some in Congress would 
pull the legs out from under our negotiators 
with amendments to this legislation, such as 
those dealing with our strategic defense 
program and nuclear testing. 

I simply can’t go along with those who 
would hand the Soviets, free of charge, 
what they can’t win at the bargaining table. 
This is no way to run America’s foreign 
policy, and I would be compelled to veto 
any legislation that endangers our arms re- 
duction efforts or undermines our national 
defense. Many of you’ve been outspoken in 
your opposition to such proposals, and I 
want to thank you for your steadfast sup- 
port in working to give me a free hand in 
the negotiations with the Soviet Union. And 
I also want to thank Bob Dole and John 
Warner for sending me a letter with 34 
signatures in support of striking an amend- 
ment that unduly restricts our SDI pro- 
gram. That’s the end of that, and now, 
shortly, we'll get underway with our discus- 
sion. 

Reporter. Mr. President, did you person- 
ally ask third—{inaudible}—countries to 
contribute money to the contras? 

The President. Sam [Sam Donaldson, 
ABC News], I made an opening statement, 
and I have said that I’m not going to 
answer any questions on those things until 
this is over. If I were going to answer any 
questions, I’d say no. [Laughter] 

Q. Well, sir, since you didn’t answer that 
question so brilliantly, what did you think 
when you were—what did you think—I’m 
sorry, don’t laugh at the President. [Laugh- 
ter] What did you think, sir, when you were 
told that a tour had been given in the 
White House for Iranian officials? 

Senator Helms. Yes, well, I got a tour of 
the White House one time, Mr. President. 


Q. Are you Rafsanjani?! 

Senator Helms. Yes, 
know? 

Senator Thurmond. Sam, he said he 
wasn’t going to answer any questions. Can’t 
you believe the President? 

Q. Sir, I can certainly listen to the Presi- 
dent. 

Q. He did answer a question. 

Q. Sir, what do you think about the tour 
of the White House? 

Senator Helms. It was nice. 

The President. 1 haven’t known about it 
long enough to have any thoughts on it. I 
just heard it myself. 

Q. You mean you didn’t know about it at 
all? 

The President. No. We were obviously 
out of the city. Now, come on, we’ve got 
business—— 

Q. Would you have let him do it if you’d ~ 
been here? 

Q. How did Khomeini like the tour? 


yes, didn’t you 


Note: The President spoke at 9:36 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House press release. 


United Nations Day, 1987 





Appointment of J. Willard Marriott, Jr., as 
the U.S. National Chairman. May 12, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint J. Willard Marriott, Jr., to be 
the United States National Chairman for 
the 1987 United Nations Day. 

Mr. Marriott is currently chairman of the 
board and president of the Marriott Corp., 
in Washington, DC. He has been chairman 
of the board of the Marriott Corp. since 
1985, president since 1964, and chief execu- 
tive officer since 1972. 

Mr. Marriott graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Utah (B.S., 1954). He served in the 
United States Navy (1954-1956). Mr. Marri- 
ott was born March 25, 1932, in Washing- 


1 Hashemi-Rafsanjani is the Speaker of 
the Islamic Consultative Assembly of Iran. 
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ton, DC. He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Chevy Chase, MD. 


United States Antisatellite Program 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. May 12, 1987 





The President published a new white 
paper on the U.S. Antisatellite (ASAT) Pro- 
gram today. The white paper notes that 
over the past 2 years the administration has 
experienced Congressional setbacks in the 
deployment and testing of a U.S. ASAT 
system. The President’s paper expresses his 
belief that these setbacks have been detri- 
mental to U.S. national security, and states 
his desire to seek relief from the Congres- 
sional moratorium on testing of our non- 
nuclear miniature vehicle ASAT against ob- 
jects in space. 

The white paper examines the impact to 
our national security of continuing to allow 
the Soviets to have the world’s only oper- 
ational ASAT and notes that the Soviet 
space threat is growing more serious. 

In this white paper, the President ex- 
presses his deep commitment to the U.S. 
ASAT program as an important deterrent to 
the Soviets’ use of their ASAT system and 
pledges the President’s desire to work with 
Congress to restore bipartisan support for 
the U.S. ASAT program. 


Council of the Americas 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
May 12, 1987 





Thank you very much. And to David 
Rockefeller and Ambassador George 
Landau and Robert Helander? and all of 
you, welcome to the White House complex. 
I think they call this the White House com- 
plex because nothing in Washington could 
ever be simple—{/aughter|—except maybe 


1 Chairman, president, and vice chairman 
of the board of directors, respectively. 
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Congress’ compulsion to spend. [Laughter] 
And it is a pleasure to have you the mem- 
bers of the Council of Americas here today. 

In 1933 Franklin Roosevelt said: 
“Common ideals and a community of inter- 
ests, together with a spirit of cooperation, 
have led to a realization that the well-being 
of one nation depends in large measure 
upon the well-being of its neighbors. It is 
upon these foundations,” he said, “that Pan- 
Americanism has been built.” Well, F.D.R. 
could easily have been speaking for you. 
For nearly 30 years, the Council of the 
Americas has promoted understanding and 
cooperation between the United States and 
the nations and peoples of Latin America. 
The council has brought leaders of our pri- 
vate sector together with business and gov- 
ernment leaders throughout Latin America. 
It’s helped strengthen the old and enduring 
friendship between the United States and 
Latin America. It’s been helping to make 
our nation’s great engine of hope and op- 
portunity, the private enterprise system, 
the engine of hope and opportunity for 
Latin America as well. 

And let me just say that the entire hemi- 
sphere owes its gratitude to the council, 
and in particular to your chairman, one of 
the great citizens of the Americas, David 
Rockefeller. 

You know, when some people talk, they 
make it sound as though development is 
some kind of a magic process, not the hard 
work of real men and women. Reminds me 
of a story—a lot of things remind me of 
stories these days. [Laughter] And if I’ve 
told you all this one before, just forget it 
and pretend I didn’t. [Laughter] It comes in 
handy every once in a while, this particular 
one. It’s about an old fellow that lived down 
by the creek, and he had some creek- 
bottom land. And he went to work on it 
one day. It was all brush-covered and rocks, 
everything there. And he worked, and he 
got rid of the brush, and then he hauled the 
rocks away, and he cultivated, and he fertil- 
ized and planted. And finally, he had a real 
garden spot there. And one Sunday morn- 
ing after church, he asked the minister why 
didn’t he after lunch come on out and see 
what he’d accomplished. Well, the minister 
came out that afternoon, and he took him 
down there. And the minister said, “I’ve 
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never seen corn so tall.” And he said, “My 
goodness, the Lord has blessed this land.” 
And then he went on, and he aid, 
“Melons.” He said, “Praise the Lord. Look 
at the size of those melons.” And he went 
on about everything else, and all of that, 
and praising the Lord. And the old boy was 
getting pretty restive, and finally he said, 
“Reverend, I wish you could have seen this 
place when the Lord was doing it by him- 
self.” [Laughter] 

Well, today two great winds are sweeping 
across Latin America: the wind of free en- 
terprise and the wind of democracy. They 
are warm and nurturing winds that carry 
with them the gentle rains of hope for 
Latin America’s future. Country after coun- 
try has seen the disaster of state-controlled 
and -dominated economies. In both small 
and large steps, nations are beginning on 
the difficult path away from statism and 
toward freer economies. As Brazilian Presi- 
dent José Sarney said recently: “Private ini- 
tiative is the engine of economic develop- 
ment. In Brazil we have learned that every 
time the state’s penetration of the economy 
increases, our liberty decreases. I want to 
diminish the state’s presence.’ 

Well, from one end of Latin America to 
the other, the message of reform is on ev- 
eryone’s lips, and despite problems, 
progress is being made. In the south, Ar- 
gentina, for example, has reformed its tax 
code, liberalized trade, and moved to pri- 
vatize and reform publicly owned compa- 
nies. Between 1984 and °86, it reduced its 
budget deficit from over 12 percent of 
gross domestic product to 4 percent. It has 
cut inflation dramatically, and once again 
the economy is growing—not sluggishly, but 
at a robust 5.5 percent last year. Mean- 
while, on the American border, Mexico has 
also reduced the number of parastatal com- 
panies and is moving toward tax reform and 
more market-oriented pricing and has 
begun to make trade more open. 

Debt remains a burden for too many 
countries, but the final and best way to 
lighten that burden is not by jeopardizing 
access to the international financial markets 
but with freer trade, sounder monetary and 
fiscal policies, and greater economic 
growth. To take one example, Colombia is 
following this path and last year was able to 
make its first voluntary Euro-financing 


since 1982. And other nations have eased 
their debt loads with debt-equity swaps. All 
the countries of Latin America need to rely 
less on borrowing, by one course or an- 
other, and more on investment from 
abroad. 

The United States is determined to help 
the countries of Latin America grow as a 
young tree grows toward the sun, pushing 
the boulder of debt out of the way as they 
do. We’ve encouraged continuing private 
lending. We’re encouraging Latin American 
leaders to trust more in the energies of 
their people and less on government. 

And just as important, we’ve provided 
the market that Latin America needs if it is 
to pay off its foreign debt. We buy nearly 
half of Latin America’s exports, while 
Europe and Japan together buy less than 10 
percent. If our trade balance with Latin 
America had been the same over the last 5 
years as it was in 1981, our overall trade 
deficit would have averaged $25 billion less 
a year. Put another way, one quarter of the 
trade deficit during our administration 
came about as a result of the debt crisis. 
We’re convinced that if Latin America com- 
mits itself to sound policies for economic 
growth, it’s going to bounce back. Then our 
sales to them will rebound as well, which 
will be good for everyone. So, you see, this 
is an investment in the future of our entire 
hemisphere, an investment in our future as 
well as Latin America’s. That’s the best in- 
vestment the United States can make. 

But if the economic growth of the next 
century in Latin America is to be as power- 
ful and relentless as the Amazon, then de- 
mocracy in that vast region must become as 
towering as the Andes. Just as the Amazon 
rises in those magnificent mountains, so, 
too, does the river of opportunity rise in the 
highlands of freedom. Today it’s possible for 
the first time in our history to see approach- 
ing the moment when the entire Western 
Hemisphere, from the Canadian Arctic to 
Tierra del Fuego, is composed of democra- 
cies. As the Peruvian novelist Mario Vargas 
Llosa said recently: “For the first time de- 
mocracy or incipient democratic forms of 
government are being established in the 
countries of our hemisphere, with clear 
popular support and with equally clear re- 
jection of Marxist revolution or military dic- 
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tatorship. Today antidemocratic alternatives 
are running against the will of the people, 
supported only by economic and intellectu- 
al elites.” 

You know, there’s a thundering sound 
that echoes from the peaks and across the 
plains of Latin America. It’s the sound of 
people marching, not in uniforms, not 
behind red banners, but rather marching 
one by one in simple, everyday working 
clothes—marching to the polls. Ten years 
ago, 33 percent of the people of Latin 
America and the Caribbean lived in democ- 
racies or in countries that were turning to 
democracy; today over 90 percent do. Sev- 
eral of these new democracies have faced 
crises in the past few years, but unlike earli- 
er times, every crisis has ended with de- 
mocracy’s forces still in control. 

Only a few countries resist the democrat- 
ic tide, and among these, the most danger- 
ous are Cuba and Nicaragua. As President 
Kennedy told us more than a quarter cen- 
tury ago, in his words: “The forces of com- 
munism are not to be underestimated, in 
Cuba or anywhere else in the world. The 
advantages of a police state—its use of mass 
terror and arrests to prevent the spread of 
free dissent—cannot be overlooked by those 
who expect the fall of every fanatical 
tyrant. If the self-discipline of the free 
cannot match the iron discipline of the 
mailed fist . . . then the peril to freedom 
will continue to rise.” 

We must remember that in Nicaragua the 
freedom fighters’ fight is our fight. Our goal 
is democracy in Nicaragua and throughout 
the hemisphere. In the 19th century 
Europe emerged as the first great industrial 
continent of the Earth. In the 20th century 
North America joined it. In the 2lst centu- 
ry Latin America will also enter that com- 


y. 

For the sake of our own peace and free- 
dom, it must be a democratic region when 
it does, for as the Argentine poet José Her- 
nandez wrote more than a century ago: 
“The Americas have a great destiny to 
achieve in the fate of mankind . an 
American alliance will undoubtedly be 
achieved, and the American alliance will 
bring world peace . . . the Americas must 
be the cradle of the great principles which 
will bring a complete change in the politi- 
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cal and social organization of other na- 
tions.” 

So, to all of us and all of you who are 
helping build the future of this hemisphere 
of hope, I thank you for what you’re doing. 

I can’t resist this comparison. We all have 
the common heritage, from the Arctic 
down there to that southern tip, and the 
pioneer heritage, and to those of us that 
turned to freedom as the basis for all that 
we did, we can see what has resulted. Just 
those others that still have yielded to stat- 
ism—I have become a collector of stories 
that I can prove are told by the Soviet 
people among themselves, showing a cer- 
tain growing cynicism about their heritage. 
And this last one had to do with a young 
man buying an automobile. It’s not an exag- 
geration; it takes 10 years to get delivery in 
the Soviet Union. But you have to pay for 
the automobile right at the first, not when 
you get it. So, this young fellow was going 
from agency to agency and getting permits 
here and permits there, and stamps he was 
collecting. And finally, at the final place, 
and the final stamp was put on, and then he 
laid out the cash, and the man said, “Come 
back in 10 years and get your car.” The 
young fellow started to turn away, and he 
turned back, and he says, “Morning or 
afternoon?” [Laughter] And the fellow 
behind the counter said, “What difference 
does it make?” “Well,” he said, “the plumb- 
er’s coming in the morning.” [Laughter] 

Thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Just Say No to Drugs Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5653. May 12, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 
In recent years, the American people 
have begun to work together and make sig- 


nificant progress against the intolerable ef- 
fects of illegal drugs on our way of life. The 
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possibility of realizing our dream of a drug- 
free generation of American youth took a 
giant step forward when young people 
started to join together and organize 
around the battle cry of JUST SAY NO TO 
DRUGS. 

Today, Just Say No Clubs are setting a 
new standard of leadership with young 
people who want to be drug-free. The clubs 
are an expression of the concerns and the 
responsibility of young Americans—a posi- 
tive, constructive step against the tyranny 
of drugs in schools and communities. The 
demand to be drug-free is one all of us 
should heed in our homes and workplaces; 
our Nation has a commitment to the safety 
and well-being of young people, and much 
remains to be done if we are to have a 
drug-free society that refuses to tolerate the 
presence and use of illegal drugs. The herit- 
age and the promise of America bid all of 
us to live up to our responsibility to say no 
to illegal drugs and alcohol abuse. 

I salute the young people who demon- 
strate their common sense by saying no to 
drugs and who exhibit leadership by en- 
couraging their friends to do the same. I 
urge every American to support and emu- 
late the commendable actions of these 
young people who give us the hope that 
our next generation may be drug-free. 

To recognize the contributions of these 
young Americans, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 124, has designated the 
week of May 10 through May 16, 1987, as 
“Just Say No to Drugs Week” and author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 10 
through May 16, 1987, as Just Say No to 
Drugs Week. I call upon officials at every 
level of government, civic groups, the 
clergy, educators, the media, and all citi- 
zens to support our youth in observing this 
week with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities. I also ask all Americans 
to make a personal commitment to Just Say 
No to illegal drugs and alcohol abuse as 
they participate in activities during this 
week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 12th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 


seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:14 a.m., May 13, 1987] 


National Osteoporosis Awareness 
Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5654. May 12, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
A Proclamation 


Every American should know the serious- 
ness of osteoporosis and the need to find 
ways to cure and prevent it. This disease 
causes bone mass to decrease, which weak- 
ens bones and makes them susceptible to 
fracture. Osteoporosis afflicts 15 to 20 mil- 
lion Americans, most of them women. It 
affects half of the women in the United 
States age 45 or older, and 90 percent of 
women over 75—bringing pain, decreasing 
mobility, hampering daily functions, and 
sometimes ending independence. Every 
year more than a million Americans suffer 
fractures because of this disease, most often 
of the spine, wrists, and hips. 

Because the number of elderly Americans 
continues to rise, so does the incidence of 
osteoporosis. Fortunately, private organiza- 
tions and the Federal government are con- 
ducting research into this malady. Together 
they are making new research findings and 
developing new approaches to prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment. In this way, work- 
ing together, we can discover the causes 
and cure of this major public health prob- 
lem and eliminate or diminish it. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
55, has designated the week of May 10 
through May i6, 1987, as “National Osteo- 
porosis Awareness Week,” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 10 
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through May 16, 1987, as National Osteo- 
porosis Awareness Week. I urge the people 
of the United States and educational, phil- 
anthropic, scientific, medical and health 
care organizations, and professionals to ob- 
serve this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 12th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:15 a.m., May 13, 1987] 


United States Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia 





Nomination of Hume A. Horan. 
May 13, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Hume A. Horan, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassa- 
dor of the United States of America to the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. He would suc- 
ceed Walter Leon Cutler. 

Prior to joining the Foreign Service in 
1960, Mr. Horan worked the summers of 
1951-1953 as a surveyor and 1957-1958 as 
a crew/sculling coach at Harvard Universi- 
ty. His first assignment as a junior Foreign 
Service officer was third secretary in Bagh- 
dad, Iraq. In 1963-1964 he was an attaché 
and Arabic language student in Beirut, Leb- 
anon. Mr. Horan was assigned in 1964 as 
second secretary, political and principal offi- 
cer in Baida, Libya. He returned to Wash- 
ington, DC, in 1966, serving as a personnel 
placement officer in the African Bureau. 
From 1967 to 1969, he was Libyan desk 
officer and in 1969 went on to a congres- 
sional fellowship with Senator Muskie and 
Congressman Bradford Morse. Mr. Horan 
was assigned in 1970-1972 as first secretary, 
political chief in Amman, Jordan. He 
became deputy chief of mission in Jeddah, 
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Saudi Arabia, 1972-1977, following which 
he returned to Washington as a member of 
the senior seminar at the Foreign Service 
Institute. From 1978 to 1980, he was Senior 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
sular Affairs. Mr. Horan was appointed Am- 
bassador to the United Republic of Came- 
roon in 1980 and served concurrently as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Equatorial 
Guinea until 1982. Mr. Horan was appoint- 
ed Ambassador to the Democratic Republic 
of the Sudan in 1983 and served there until 
1986, when he became diplomat-in-resi- 
dence at Georgetown University. 

Mr. Horan graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1956; A.M., 1963). He was 
born August 13, 1934, in Washington, DC. 
Mr. Horan is married, has three children, 
and resides in Washington, DC. 


International Aviation 





Executive Order 12597. May 13, 1987 





ESTABLISHING PROCEDURES FOR FACILI- 
TATING PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW OF INTER- 
NATIONAL AVIATION DECISIONS BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Section 
801 of the Federal Aviation Act, as amend- 
ed (49 U.S.C. app. § 1461), and in order to 
provide presidential guidance to depart- 
ment and agency heads and facilitate presi- 
dential review of decisions by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation pursuant to the 
Federal Aviation Act, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 12547 of 
February 6, 1986, is revoked. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Transporation is 
designated and empowered to receive on 
behalf of the President any decision of the 
Department of Transportation (hereinafter 
referred to as the “DOT’”) subject to Sec- 
tion 801 of the Federal Aviation Act, as 
amended. The Secretary of Transportation 
is further designated and empowered to ex- 
ercise, without the approval, ratification, or 
other action of the President, the authority 
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of the President under Section 801 of the 
Federal Aviation Act, as amended, to 
review and determine not to disapprove 
any such decision that is not the subject of 
any written recommendation for disapprov- 
al or for a statement of reasons submitted to 
the Department of Transportation in ac- 
cordance with section 5(b) of this Order. 

Sec. 3. (a) Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, decisions of the DOT subject to 
Section 801 of the Federal Aviation Act, as 
amended, may be made available by the 
DOT for public inspection and copying fol- 
lowing transmission to Executive depart- 
ments and agencies pursuant to section 3(c) 
of this Order. 

(b) In the interests of national security, 
and in order to allow for consideration of 
appropriate action under Executive Order 
No. 12356, decisions of the DOT transmit- 
ted to Executive departments and agencies 
pursuant to section 3(c) of this Order shall 
be withheld from public disclosure for a 
period not to exceed 5 days after said trans- 
mission. 

(c) At the same time that decisions of the 
DOT are received by the Secretary of 
Transportation pursuant to section 2 of this 
Order, the DOT shall transmit copies there- 
of to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and any other Executive depart- 
ment or agency that the DOT deems ap- 
propriate. 

(d) The Secretary of State and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or their designees, shall 
review the decisions of the DOT transmit- 
ted pursuant to section 3(c) of this Order 
and shall promptly advise the Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 
or his designee whether action pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 12356 is deemed ap- 
propriate. If, after considering these recom- 
mendations, the Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs determines 
that classification under Executive Order 
No. 12356 is appropriate, he shall take such 
action and immediately so inform the DOT. 
Action pursuant to this subsection shall be 
completed by the persons designated 
herein within 5 days of the transmission of 
the decision. 


(e) On and after the 6th day following 
transmission of a DOT decision pursuant to 
section 3(c) of this Order, or upon earlier 
notification by the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs or his des- 
ignee, the DOT is authorized to disclose all 
unclassified portions of the text of such de- 
cision. Nothing in this section is intended to 
affect the ability to withhold material under 
any Executive order or statute other than 
Section 801. 

Sec. 4. (a) Departments and agencies out- 
side of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent shall raise only matters of national de- 
fense or foreign relations in the course of 
the presidential review established by this 
Order. All other matters, including those 
related to regulatory policy, shall be pre- 
sented to the DOT in accordance with the 
procedures of the DOT. 

(b) Departments and agencies outside of 
the Executive Office of the President that 
identify matters of national defense or for- 
eign relations while a decision is pending 
before the DOT shall, except as confiden- 
tiality is required for reasons of defense or 
foreign policy, make those matters known 
to the DOT in the course of its proceedings. 

Sec. 5. (a) The DOT shall receive the rec- 
ommendations, addressed to the President, 
of the departments and agencies referred to 
in section 3(c) of this Order. 

(b) Departments or agencies outside of 
the Executive Office of the President 
making recommendations on matters of na- 
tional defense or foreign relations with re- 
spect to any decision received by the Secre- 
tary of Transportation under section 2 of 
this Order shall submit their recommenda- 
tions in writing to the DOT: (1) within 4 
days of the DOT’s issuance of a decision 
subject to a 10-day statutory review period 
under Section 801(b); and (2) within 21 days 
of the DOT’s issuance of a decision subject 
to a 60-day statutory review period under 
Section 801(a); or (3) in exceptional cases, 
within the period specified by the DOT in 
its letter of transmittal. 

(c) The DOT shall, as soon as practical 
after the deadlines specified in section Kb) 
of this Order: (1) if no recommendations for 
disapproval or for a statement of reasons 
are received from the departments and 
agencies specified in section 3(c) of this 
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Order, issue its decision to become effective 
according to its terms; or (2) if recommen- 
dations for disapproval or for a statement of 
reasons are received, transmit them to the 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs, who, upon review, shall trans- 
mit a memorandum to the President with a 
recommendation as to whether or not the 
President should disapprove the proposed 
decision. 

Sec. 6. (a) In advising the President with 
respect to his review of a decision pursuant 
to Section 801, departments and agencies 
outside of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent shall identify with particularity the de- 
fense or foreign policy implications of the 
DOT decision that are deemed appropriate 
for consideration. 

(b) If any department or agency that 
made recommendations to the President 
pursuant to Section 801 believes that, if the 
President decides not to disapprove a deci- 
sion, the letter so advising the DOT should 
include a statement that the decision not to 
disapprove was based on national defense 
or foreign relations reasons, it should so in- 
dicate separately and explain why. 

Sec. 7. Individuais within the Executive 
Office of the President shall follow a policy 
of: (a) refusing to discuss matters relating to 
the disposition of a case subject to the 
review of the President under Section 801 
with any interested private party, or an at- 
torney or agent for any such party, prior to 
the decision by the President or his desig- 
nee; and (b) referring any written commu- 
nication from an interested private party, 
or an attorney or agent for any such party, 
to the appropriate department or agency 
outside of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. Exceptions to this policy may be 
made only when the head of an appropriate 
department or agency outside of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President personally finds, 
on a nondelegable basis, that direct written 
or oral communication between a private 
party and a person within the Executive 
Office of the President is needed for rea- 
sons of defense or foreign policy. 

Sec. 8. Departments and agencies outside 
of the Executive Office of the President 
that regularly make recommendations in 
connection with the presidential review 
pursuant to Section 801 shall, consistent 
with applicable law, including the provi- 
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sions of Chapter 5 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code: 

(a) establish public dockets for all written 
communications (other than those requiring 
confidential treatment for defense or for- 
eign policy reasons) between their officers 
and employees and private parties in con- 
nection with the preparation of such recom- 
mendations; and 

(b) prescribe such other procedures gov- 
erning oral and written communications as 
they deem appropriate. 

Sec. 9. This Order is intended solely for 
the internal guidance of the departments 
and agencies in order to facilitate the presi- 
dential review process. This Order does not 
confer rights on any private parties. 

Sec. 10. None of the time deadlines speci- 
fied in this Order shall be construed as a 
limitation on expedited presidential review 
of any decision under Section 801. 

Sec. 11. The provisions of this Order shall 
become effective upon publication in the 
Federal Register and shall govern the 
review of any proposed decisions of the 
DOT that have not become final prior to 
that date under Executive Order No. 
12547. 

Sec. 12. References in any Executive 
order to any provision in Executive Order 
No. 12547 shall be deemed to refer to the 
corresponding provision in this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 13, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:44 p.m., May 13, 1987] 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With President Vinicio Cerezo 
Arévalo. May 13, 1987 





Q. Mr. President, McFarlane says your 
diary shows that King Fahd and you dis- 
cussed contra aid when he was here. 
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President Reagan. Bill [Bill Plante, CBS 
News], you know we’re not going to take 
questions at a thing like this. But the error 
there was discussed. My diary shows that I 
never brought it up, and it shows that the 
King, before he left, told me that he was 
doing that and that he was going to in- 
crease the aid. 

Q. So then, it had been agreed on before 
at a lower level? 

President Reagan. There was no solicita- 
tion that I know of or anything of the kind. 
I did know, and had been informed, that he 
was helping, but I never brought it up. 

Q. Sir, might you have encouraged him, 
though, at some point, by thanking him for 
his support for the contras? 

President Reagan. The subject was never 
broached until, in his leaving, he told me 
what he was doing. 

Q. And what was your response at the 
time? 

President Reagan. Oh, I think I ex- 
pressed pleasure that he was doing that. 

Q. Do you know how Bud McFarlane 
may have gotten access to that information 
from your diary, sir? 

President Reagan. Well, it was in the 
Tower commission report. 

Q. President Cerezo, do you share the 
administration’s reservations about the 
Costa Rica peace plan? 

President Cerezo. We are going to do that 
at this point, at this moment. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:36 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

In the first question, the reporter was 
referring to Robert C. McFarlane, former 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs. 


National Cancer Advisory Board 





Appointment of Howard M. Temin as a 
Member. May 13, 1987 


Board for the term expiring March 9, 1988. 
He would succeed Tim Lee Carter. 

Since 1974 Mr. Temin has been American 
Cancer Society professor of viral oncology 
and cell biology at the University of Wis- 
consin. Prior to this he served as associate 
professor at the University of Wisconsin, 
1964-1969. 

Mr. Temin graduated from Swarthmore 
College (B.A., 1955) and the California Insti- 
tute of Technology (Ph.D., 1959). He was 
born December 10, 1934, in Philadelphia, 
PA. Mr. Temin is married, has two children, 
and resides in Madison, WI. 


National Council on the Handicapped 





Nomination of George A. Conn To Be a 
Member. May 13, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George A. Conn to be a 
member of the National Council on the 
Handicapped for the remainder of the term 
expiring September 17, 1988. He would 
succeed John F. Mills. 

From 1981 to 1986, Mr. Conn served as 
the Commissioner of Rehabilitative Services 
in the Office of Special Education and Re- 
habilitative Services at the U.S. Department 
of Education. From November 1980 
through January 1981, he served as a 
member of the Reagan administration’s 
transition team at the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Conn graduated from Northwestern 
University (B.S., 1955). He served in the 
U.S. Air Force, 1955-1958. Mr. Conn was 
born April 24, 1933, in Evanston, IL. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Arnold, MD. 


Visit of President Vinicio Cerezo 
Arévalo of Guatemala 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
May 13, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Howard M. Temin to be a 
member of the National Cancer Advisory 


President Reagan. President Cerezo, it’s 
been a pleasure to welcome you and to get 
to know you as a respected democratic 
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leader and as a man of strong conviction. 
The last time a president of Guatemala vis- 
ited Washington was in July of 1882. And I 
don’t think we should wait another century 
before the next meeting. As neighbors, our 
freedom and security depend on our friend- 
ship and cooperation. We owe it to our peo- 
ples to remain close and stand shoulder to 
shoulder in defense of human liberty. 


As Guatemala’s first freely elected civilian 
President in two decades, you face the chal- 
lenge of building and protecting democracy 
while ensuring the economic well-being of 
your people. Mr. President, your courage 
and tenacity are well respected here. You 
have begun a difficult process of economic 
reform and have taken effective measures 
to reduce violence and protect human 
rights. You have supported national recon- 
ciliation to heal the wounds of years of po- 
litical violence. Underscoring your success, 
Guatemalans of all backgrounds and occu- 
pations have rallied to join your democratic 
crusade. The United States, Mr. President, 
supports your goals of a strong, economical- 
ly viable, democratic Guatemala. 


And we're also pleased that you joined 
with the other democratically elected Presi- 
dents of Central America to bring democra- 
cy and peace to the region and security to 
your respective countries. The United 
States is ready to cooperate with you and 
other democratic leaders in any process 
that brings democracy to Nicaragua, which 
is the key to peace in Central America. De- 
mocracy, if it is to have a chance in your 
region, must not be threatened by a dicta- 
torship bent on expansion and supported 
and maintained by the enemies of freedom. 
The United States stands with you and 
others who seek freedom and would live at 
peace with your neighbors. 

Well, President Cerezo, as I bid you fare- 
well, I want to congratulate you once again 
on your achievements. It’s been an honor to 
have you as our guest. And I look forward 
to cooperation continued between our two 
nations in the years ahead. 

President Cerezo. Dear Mr. President, I 
have to tell that I came to the United States 
to inform how the Guatemalan people is 
working now to build democracy in that 
country. We are working in a process. It’s a 
process builded by the Guatemalan people 
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after a long term, a long period of violence 
and confrontation. We are tired to see our 
people killed. We are looking for the peace 
in our country and in the region. 

And we came here to discuss how we can 
contribute with the United States and other 
countries in our region to build the real 
peace and the real democracy in our coun- 
tries. We really believe that democracy, sol- 
idarity, and respect of the other countries is 
the only way to build the peace in our 
region and in the world. 

Please, all the Americans, feel in Guate- 
mala a country, friend of the United States, 
a country who respects the United States, 
who want to be respected by the United 
States. Thank you very much for receive us. 

And I have to let you know that our pro- 
posal in our country and in the region is to 
work for democracy and for peace in agree- 
ment with everybody and especially with 
your country. 

Thank you very much. 

Reporter. Are the hearings hurting your 
credibility, sir? Are the hearings hurting 
your credibility, do you think? 

President Reagan. | think they’re doing 
fine. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:28 p.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House. 
President Cerezo first spoke in Spanish and 
then repeated his remarks in English. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office and then had lunch in the Res- 
idence. 


Philippine-United States Business 
Committee 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations on the President’s 
Meeting With U.S. Members. May 14, 1987 





President Reagan told the U.S.-Philippine 
Business Committee today that the time is 
right to invest in the Philippines. In an 
Oval Office ceremony for the U.S. charter 
members, the President praised the com- 
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mitment of these American corporate lead- 
ers, their chairman, Maurice Greenberg, 
and the sponsoring institution, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, to expand Ameri- 
can trade and investment ties with the Phil- 
ippines. He recalled the extraordinary 
progress President Aquino has made toward 
restoration of democracy and the rekindling 
of economic growth, and pledged to contin- 
ue to seek ways to contribute to Philippine 
economic recovery. 

The Business Committee, a joint initiative 
agreed upon during President Aquino’s visit 
to the United States last September, is de- 
signed specifically to promote and facilitate 
trade and investment flows between the 
two countries. The group will coordinate 
strategy with a counterpart of over 30 Phil- 
ippine business leaders. Committee leaders 
and their Philippine counterparts will meet 
next month in Manila for an initial joint 
planning session. 


Soybeans and Soybean Products From 
Argentina 





Memorandum From the President. 
May 14, 1987 





Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative 


Subject: Determination Under Section 301 
of the Trade Act of 1974 


Pursuant to Section 301 of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2411), I 
have determined that suspending our inves- 
tigation under Section 301 is an appropriate 
and feasible action in response to the deci- 
sion by the Government of Argentina to 
eliminate export taxes on soybeans and soy- 
bean products. The United States Trade 
Representative initiated this investigation of 
Argentina’s system of differential export 
taxes on soybeans and soybean products on 
April 25, 1986, in response to a petition 
filed by the National Soybean Processors As- 
sociation on April 4, 1986. 

I direct you as the United States Trade 
Representative to notify the Government of 
Argentina of my determination and to take 
any actions necessary to implement and 


monitor it. I also direct that the Section 301 
proceeding be suspended temporarily until 
the Government of Argentina fully imple- 
ments its decision, at which time I direct 
you to terminate the proceeding. 

Reasons for Determination 

In its petition, the National Soybean Proc- 
essors Association alleged that Argentina’s 
differential export tax system had caused an 
increase in exports of Argentine soybean 
meal and oil to third countries and a de- 
crease in U.S. exports of these products. 
Currently, the Government of Argentina 
imposes a 15 percent export tax on soy- 
beans, but only a 3 percent tax on soybean 
meal and oil. 

Recently the Government of Argentina 
informed the United States Trade Repre- 
sentative that it had decided to eliminate 
the export taxes on soybeans and soybean 
products within 180 days. When imple- 
mented, this action will eliminate the prac- 
tice under investigation. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:05 p.m., May 15, 1987] 


Note: The memorandum is printed in the 
Federal Register of May 18. 


Regional News Media 





Statement and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters. May 15, 1987 





Federal Deficit Reduction and Arms 
Control Negotiations 


The President. Thank you all, and wel- 
come to the White House. I’m delighted we 
could have a few moments together today, 
and I’m anxious to get to your questions. 
But first I thought I’d begin by giving you a 
little report on two stories that have been 
coming over the wires. They’re what those 
of you in the newsroom would call develop- 
ing stories that will be, I hope, a source of 
increasing focus and interest. 
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The first issue has to do with the yearly 
battle of the budget. Now, I know that’s not 
the sort of story that readers turn to first or 
that always make the evening news. But I 
mention it because I believe the budget 
battle will eventually emerge not as a paro- 
chial argument but as a larger issue, and it 
will be: “Will we return to the days of unre- 
stricted Federal spending? Will the spector 
of high taxes and inflation and even higher 
trade deficit haunt us once again?” 

As all of you know, the Congress decided 
a year-and-a-half ago to get uncharacteristi- 
cally serious about deficit spending, and 
they adopted the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
resolution, which would gradually shrink 
the Federal deficit and, by 1991, give us— 
and brace yourselves for this—a balanced 
budget. , 

When Gramm-Rudman-Hollings was first 
enacted, there were all sorts of pious decla- 
rations from Congress about living up to its 
yearly deficit targets. However, I have to 
tell you that that commitment to Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings is rapidly disintegrating. 
The House continues to pass spending bills 
like the highway authorizations bill that I 
had to veto recently. As I said at the time, I 
hadn’t seen so much lard since I handed out 
blue ribbons at the Iowa State Fair. 

Over in the Senate, a legislative proce- 
dure was recently adopted that makes it far 
easier to override the budget deficit and 
spending limits. Congress is back to doing 
what comes natural: playing to the special 
interests and failing to meet its budget re- 
sponsibilities. If the Congress continues on 
this course, we'll go to the American people 
and make our case. And as this battle heats 
up, I think it’s going to be increasingly un- 
derstood that the congressional budget 
process itself, with its missed deadlines and 
its gigantic catchall spending bills, is fatally 
flawed. 

The executive branch must be given new 
powers to reach into those pork-barrel 
spending bills and cut out the waste, and 
that means giving the President what the 
Governors of 43 States have: the line-item 
veto—or better yet, enhanced rescission au- 
thority. 

I’ve noticed that everywhere I go, to any 
audience, I’ve mentioned that line-item 
veto, and it gets a strong reaction. Whoever 
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would have thought a few years ago that 
line-item veto would be an applause line? 

I think the public is increasingly aware of 
the problem in the Congress and the need 
to do something about it. And that’s why I 
think you’re also going to see increasing 
support for the balanced budget amend- 
ment. Unlike Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, it 
would make a balanced budget in the 
1990’s a matter of the Constitution, and not 
just a law. We need that amendment. 

But there’s another twist to the budget 
problem that you should know about. Well, 
it’s called: Let’s cut defense. As I said in my 
radio address on Saturday, defense spending 
is always the first thing to be sacrificed, 
canceled, or delayed, even while the boon- 
doggles sail through untouched. Despite all 
the progress that we’ve made in rebuilding 
our nation’s defenses, the Congress now 
wants to reverse course. For 2 years in a 
row, it has cut defense appropriations below 
previous levels in real terms. The current 
fiscal year 1987 defense budget is actually 6 
percent less than the one Congress itself 
approved for 1985. And even now we hear 
voices saying that the fiscal year 1988 de- 
fense budget should be taken even lower. 
Now, this isn’t only irresponsible from the 
standpoint of our national security, it also 
goes to the heart of our bargaining credibil- 
ity with the Soviets. 

At the very moment when vitally impor- 
tant arms reduction treaties are on the 
table in Geneva, some in the Congress want 
to take on responsibilities that are not 
theirs, and I refer here to the business of 
conducting arms negotiations. And this is 
the second point that I wanted to make. 

Several amendments have been offered 
in the Congress such as those dealing with 
nuclear testing and SDI that would under- 
mine our negotiating positions in Geneva 
and tie my hands in the conduct of a vital 
part of our foreign policy, not to mention 
the fact it would give the Soviets negotiat- 
ing victories that they can’t win at the bar- 
gaining table. These trends are dangerous 
and if they continue will become the focus 
of a major national debate. I bring all this to 
you for a simple reason: The Congress is a 
large, amorphous institution; it can’t be 
held as accountable as an individual can. 
But those in the Congress have a duty to 
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report to the folks back home on where 
they stand on these issues, and I think you 
would agree that no one plays a more vital 
role than you in asking them about these 
issues and their stand on them. 

And with that said, let’s make it a dialog 
instead of a monolog. All right? 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, Bill Sharp from WCSC 
in Charleston, South Carolina. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to those people who might say your 
Presidency and you have been mortally 
wounded by the Iran-contra affair, how 
would you answer those people? 

The President. Well, sometimes before 
I’ve used a line from an old Scottish ballad 
to the effect that, yes, I'd been wounded— 
“Tl lie me down and rest a bit, and then 
I'll fight again.” 

Q. Liz White, WSM Radio in Nashville. 
My general manager says I can’t go home 
unless you read this aloud. [Laughter] 

The President. Oh, boy! [Laughter] 

Q. Please. [Laughter] 

The President. “I'm Ronald Reagan. 
Whenever I’m in Nashville, I listen to Radio 
650, WSM—{laughter|—the 50,000-watt 
blowtorch of the South.” [Laughter] 

Q. Could you do it one more time—— 

The President. All right. What’s that? 

Q. Could you do it one more time? And 
everybody be quiet. [Laughter] 

The President. Oh, I thought they were 
all quiet. Well, the last part was the only 
place where you started to laugh. “I lis- 
tened to Radio 650, WSM, the 50,000-watt 
blowtorch of the South.” 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. Well, it’s just like being 
back at WHO. [Laughter] 

Incidentally, on that short answer that I 
gave you on mortally wounded—I have to 
say that I get around quite a bit in the 
country, and the audiences range from blue- 
collar workers in a factory, as they did just a 
few days ago, to students and their families 
at a graduation ceremony. And I haven't 
seen any evidences that I’ve been mortally 
wounded, nor do the people seem to be 
unhappy about what we’ve been doing 
here. 

Let me kind of—all right? 

Q. Mr. President, Meredith Oakley with 
the Arkansas Democrat. Mr. McFarlane has 


claimed that he briefed you dozens of times 
regarding the activities that were going on 
regarding contra aid, and yet you have re- 
peatedly said that you were not aware of 
any of the nuances of the things that were 
going on. In light of his testimony, what 
action have you taken to make sure that 
your directives that the NSC [National Se- 
curity Council] not be involved in imple- 
menting such operations—what actions 
have you taken to see that those directives 
are followed out? 

The President. Well, we have taken ac- 
tions in that, and I know that Frank Car- 
lucci has made a number of changes there 
in the NSC. But I think something that’s 
gone on in all of these investigations—that 
could also lead to your question—is this 
linking of Iran and contra aid. And they’ve 
seemed to try to portray me as claiming to 
be uninformed about everything. 

No, in the Iranian situation, in which rep- 
resentatives of their government, not the 
Khomeini—we were not doing business 
with him at all. We were doing business 
with people that could have gotten shot if 
exposed as dealing with us, and they were 
thinking in terms of what might be a future 
Iranian Government in view of the health 
of Khomeini and so forth. And they wanted 
to make a contact to see if we couldn’t 
discuss how we could have better relations. 
I immediately took them up on that. 

We've been, for months and months— 
years, as a matter of fact—trying to find 
ways to bring an end to that brutal war 
there that’s killed a million peopie so far. 
And they were the ones that brought up 
the subject of arms for them, first of all, to 
enhance their stature, but also to prove that 
they were talking to representatives that 
could reach up to the top of our govern- 
ment—in return for that—because we had 
put Iran on the “no trade” list due to their 
support of terrorists. 

Our answer to that was, well, they could 
do something—we told them we couldn’t 
do business for that reason. They replied 
that they were opposed also to the support 
of terrorism. Well, we said there’s a way to 
prove it. Maybe you'd like to use your influ- 
ence with the Hizballah,’ which has a kind 


1 Radical Shi'ite group operating in Leba- 
non. 
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of philosophical relationship with Iran, to 
get our people back, our hostages. And so 
this is what happened in that situation. 

It was kept covert to protect the lives of 
those people we were dealing with. When 
the news leaked and it suddenly burst all 
over the world, we were very concerned 
about that. But out of that, for the first 
time, we learned that I had not been in- 
formed—that our representatives some- 
_how—there was more money than the $12 
million that we received and that some of 
that money was deposited in an account 
that it was reported funneled aid to the 
contras. Now, this was all new. I am still 
waiting to find out the final details of where 
did that extra money come from, who did it 
belong to, and where did it go. 

Now, the Iranian situation—or I mean the 
contra situation—and I’m going to start call- 
ing them freedom fighters. Contra was a 
term of derogation imposed on them by the 
Sandinistas. These are people who are fight- 
ing for democracy and freedom in their 
country. And here there’s no question about 
my being informed. I’ve known what’s 
going on there. As a matter of fact, for 
quite a long time now, a matter of years, I 
have been publicly speaking of the necessi- 
ty of the American people to support our 
program of aid to those freedom fighters 
down there in order to prevent there being 
established a Soviet beachhead here in the 
Western Hemisphere, in addition to the one 
we already have in Cuba. And to suggest 
that I am just finding out or that things are 
being exposed that I didn’t know about— 
no. Yes, I was kept briefed on that. As a 
matter of fact, I was very definitely in- 
volved in the decisions about support to the 
freedom fighters. It was my idea to begin 
with. 

But now—yes? 

Colorization of Black and White Films 


Q. Mr. President, Norm Vincent, WJCT, 
Jacksonville, Florida. It seems to be a sub- 
ject of talk of this town recently, and I 
would like your opinion whether you find it 
sinful or not, whether the colorizing of 
great black and white classics—{laughter|— 
offends you—‘Bedtime for Bonzo,” “Knute 
Rockne,” and the like. How do you feel 
about that? 
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The President. Well, I can understand the 
artistic argument that people are raised be- 
cause of an art form that did deal in black 
and white photography. And I think, now 
and then, when you see some of those 
golden oldies you’re amazed again at the 
great beauty that could be produced in 
that. So, I can understand their artistic re- 
sentment of this change, this artificial color- 
ing of the movies. On the other hand, I can 
understand the business problems of those 
who invested the money and who own the 
films and who know now that there isn’t a 
market for black and white. So, frankly, I 
just question whether this is a problem to 
be settled by government in any way. 
[Laughter] 

The gentleman here who stood up. No, 
here. Then Ill move back there. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


. Thank you, Mr. President, Hugh 
Smith, WTVT Television in Tampa. Back to 
the hearings for a moment. Mr. McFarlane, 
as you know, testified yesterday that you 
personally approved a $2 million bribe and 
ransom plan to get the hostages out. He 
said he discussed it with you, the Vice Presi- 
dent, and possibly Don Regan.? Could you 
respond to that? 

The President. I'm having some trouble 
remembering that, but then I want to tell 
you that there were so many things going 
on and so many reports, and some of this 
was during the time that I was laid up in 
the hospital and so forth. I don’t recall ever 
anything being suggested in the line of 
ransom. I do know that we were constantly 
receiving ideas and exploring ways in which 
we could try to get our hostages back. And 
I believe this is a definite responsibility of 
the government, and we should do that. 

But it’s possible that what we’re talking 
about was use of money to pay people and 
hire individuals who could effect a rescue of 
our people there. And I’ve never thought of 
that as ransom. 

But, again, I’m having some trouble, just 
as Bud had some trouble himself with some 
of the questions that were asked him. There 


2 Former Assistant to the President and 
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was an awful lot going on, and it’s awfully 
easy to be a little short of memory. 

Q. Well, is it possible that such a conver- 
sation then took place, to the best of your 
recollection? 

The President. Yes, but I would suggest 
that never would it be termed ransom, be- 
cause that, from the very first—we will not 
pay a ransom to kidnapers, because it’s 
only going to cause more taking ot hostages. 

Q. Mr. President, John Pruit from WXIA- 
TV, Atlanta. Congressman Ed Jenkins has 
raised some questions about contributions 
Taiwan made to the contra freedom fight- 
ers’ fund. He’s raised questions because 
there was a trade bill pending then that 
would have been damaging to Taiwan. It 
was a bill that you later vetoed. Are you 
concerned about questions this may raise 
about pressure, implied or otherwise, on 
Taiwan to make a contribution to the con- 
tras? 

The President. Anyone who would tie 
things like that together—they’re just—it’s 
totally dishonest. No, there has never been 
any such thing. I have not myself directly 
ever engaged in soliciting from other coun- 
tries, but I know that this wasn’t even pro- 
hibited by the Boland amendment. As a 
matter of fact, it specified that under the 
Secretary of State we should encourage 
such support to the freedom fighters in 
Nicaragua. 

It hasn’t been just the Soviet Union, 
whose help has been counted in the bil- 
lions. Other Communist countries, Libya, 
the PLO—all of these, we’re aware, have 
been providing help and support to the 
Sandinistas, to that Communist government 
there. And so, there was nothing wrong, 
and I don’t see anything wrong with other 
countries that share our feeling about de- 
mocracy—even though this is in this hemi- 
sphere—would come to the aid of these 
freedom fighters, just as we have come to 
the aid of causes similar to this, not only in 
the Western Hemisphere but in other coun- 
tries in Asia and Europe as well—Africa. 

And so, I don’t see any tie of that kind at 
all. And I see nothing wrong, also, with the 
joining in by volunteer groups and individ- 
uals, citizens here in our own country, of 
helping out in that cause. I’d like to call 
attention to the fact that in speaking to the 
British Parliament several years ago I called 


attention to the fact that only the Commu- 
nist bloc seemed to be busy in trying to 
further spread their philosophy to other 
countries, and I suggested that we of the 
democracies should have some plans of 
doing that. And such a thing was organized 
in which we have been—the democratic na- 
tions of the world, together—trying to help 
democracy. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Tim Kent 
from WRAL-TV in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
I don’t mean to contradict your earlier 
answer to the gentleman’s question regard- 
ing your feeling of national pulse, but for 
the last 6 months public opinion surveys 
have indicated a significant drop in terms of 
public support of both you and your poli- 
cies. In all frankness and candor, sir, how 
would you respond to that, and how do you 
account for that? 

The President. Well, our own pollster, 
who I think is the best in the business, 
who’s been with us for years, has found that 
my approval rating stays at 53. It is true 
that there have been peaks in which it has 
shot up higher than that. But 53 happens to 
be the same rating in the sixth year of the 
Presidency of a two-term president— 
Dwight Eisenhower had that rating. And it 
is the only time in the history of ratings that 
in the sixth year of a two-term Presidency 
has a President had that high a rating. 
That’s the highest. 

But also, I think it’s the way the questions 
are asked. For example, I know a question 
in a poll that revealed a great majority 
didn’t believe that I had told all the truth to 
the people. But someone was smart enough 
to ask—a poll of that kind—another ques- 
tion: How many of them thought it was all 
right if they weren’t hearing the truth? And 
a huge majority of that majority that 
thought I wasn’t said they believed there 
were things that a President shouldn’t be 
forced to tell the people while they were 
going on. 

I have been telling the truth. I told the 
truth when I went before the press and 
before both the leadership of both Houses 
of the Congress. When the first hint came 
that there was more money than the $12 
million—as I spoke a moment ago, telling 
about that—I told everything that I knew in 
both instances. And I am still waiting, as are 
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others, to find out some of those answers, 
because I had not been informed of any- 
thing or any extra money and so forth. But 
I also know, too, that a recent question has 
just been taken by a pollster, and you know, 
a lot depends on how the questions are 
worded. And this one—speaking of the free- 
dom fighters in Nicaragua—asked do the 
people believe and will they support oppo- 
sition to the establishment of a Soviet 
beachhead here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and 80 percent said, yes, they 
would advocate support for resistance to 
such a thing. 

I’m going to take the young lady’s ques- 
tion there, and then this—I’m overtime 
now, I guess. 


Continued Support for the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Resistance 


Q. Sarah Fitz, WSVM in Miami. With all 
that’s going on, what priority are you going 
to give your battle with Congress to get 
more funding for the freedom fighters in 
Nicaragua? 

The President. Oh, we're going to keep 
on with that, and I’m going to keep on 
taking my case to the people. I have a phi- 
losophy about legislatures. It came to my 
mind while I was Governor. And that was 
that you don’t necessarily make them see 
the light, you make them feel the heat. So, 
if it’s necessary to go to the people and tell 
the people what our purpose is and win 
their support. I still recall the speaker of 
one house of the State legislature in Califor- 
nia coming into my office on the subject of 
welfare reform one day. It’s one of my hap- 
piest memories in public life. He walked in 
with both hands above his head, and he 
said, “Stop those cards and letters.” 

Well, anyway, thank you all very much. 


I’m sorry we can’t go on. And I always 
regret the hands that were up, but that I 
couldn’t get to. 


Thank you all. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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World Trade Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5655. May 15, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, World Trade Week celebrates 
the many benefits of international trade to 
our country and all countries. This com- 
merce strengthens our economy in many 
ways. Exports expand our business and em- 
ployment opportunities: in the growing 
world marketplace, over 5 million Ameri- 
can jobs are related to foreign sales. Imports 
also enrich our lives. Foreign goods increase 
consumer choice both in terms of quality 
and price. Competition from foreign pro- 
ducers provides an important stimulus to 
American producers to maintain and en- 
hance the quality of American-made prod- 
ucts. 

Americans can be proud of the role our 
country plays in international trade. We are 
the world’s largest participant in interna- 
tional commerce. We have also taken a 
leading role in ensuring the expansion of 
international trade around the world. Our 
initiative has made possible successive mon- 
etary and trade agreements that have inte- 
grated world markets and offered unprece- 
dented prosperity. We have extended 
friendship to former adversaries and have 
seen them grow into valued trading part- 
ners. Through our impetus, the developing 
and newly industrialized countries become 
fully accepted into the world trading com- 
munity. 

As increased trade has led to increased 
integration of world economies, the growth 
of the world economy has become more 
dependent on achieving better coordination 
of macroeconomic policies and continued 
adoption of sound microeconomic policies 
to facilitate structural adjustment. Thus, it is 
crucial that cooperative solutions be found 
to the problems faced in the international 
economy. 

For its part, the United States must work 
to regain and sustain our competitiveness in 
world markets; continue with its efforts to 
expand and improve the ground rules of 
world trade provided by the General 
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Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; and resist 
pressures toward protectionism. The futile 
prescription of protectionism would only 
fuel inflation; lower economic growth; and 
invite retaliatory policies against our ex- 
ports. 

It is also important for our trading part- 
ners to do their part—by dismantling pro- 
tective barriers around their home markets 
and allowing more open competition; by 
adopting fiscal, monetary, and exchange 
rate policies that are in line with goals of 
stable growth with low inflation; and by 
helping resolve the problem of Third World 
debt. 

The challenges we face are difficult. They 
require the strong resolve of all nations. We 
can and will succeed in these ventures that 
offer much for the American people and for 
the peoples of the world. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim the week begin- 
ning May 17, 1987, as World Trade Week. I 
invite the people of the United States to 
join in appropriate observances to reaffirm 
the great promise of international trade for 
creating jobs and stimulating economic ac- 
tivity in our country and for generating 
prosperity everywhere. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:53 a.m., May 18, 1987] 


Death of Rita Hayworth 





Statement by the President. May 15, 1987 





Rita Hayworth was one of our country’s 
most beloved stars. Glamorous and talented, 
she gave us many wonderful moments on 
stage and screen and delighted audiences 


from the time she was a young girl. In her 
later years, Rita became known for her 
struggle with Alzheimer’s disease. Her cour- 
age and candor, and that of her family, 
were a great public service in bringing 
worldwide attention to a disease which we 
all hope will soon be cured. Nancy and I are 
saddened by Rita’s death. She was a friend 
who we will miss. We extend our deep sym- 
pathy to her family. 


National Fishing Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5656. May 15, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


It is most fitting that we take time to 
salute the role of fishing in the lives of 
Americans. Fishing greatly aids our econo- 
my, is a source of healthful food, promotes 
respect for sound conservation and for the 
bounty and wonder of our natural re- 
sources, and introduces millions of people 
to the benefits of outdoor recreation. 

Today, roughly a quarter of all Americans 
call sport fishing one of their favorite out- 
door activities. Fishing represents a fine op- 
portunity for all of us, especially children 
and young adults, to discover a wholesome, 
relaxing, and enjoyable pastime. Fishing can 
teach us the importance of clean water and 
a stable aquatic environment. Recreational 
fishing also contributes much to our econo- 
my, and each year provides millions of dol- 
lars in revenue for fishery restoration 
projects. Fishermen take pride in our abun- 
dant fishery resources and work diligently 
for their continued well-being. 

In recognition of all that recreational fish- 
ing and the commercial fishing industry do 
for America, the Congress, by Public Law 
100-22, has designated the week of June 1 
through June 7, 1987, as “National Fishing 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in its ob- 
servance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of June 1 
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through June 7, 1987, as National Fishing 
Week. I encourage all Americans to join 
with anglers and all who treasure our Na- 
tion’s fisheries as they work to ensure supe- 
rior fishing opportunities for our children 
and for generations to come. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:54 a.m., May 18, 1987] 


Bankruptcy Code 





Statement on Signing S. 903 Into Law. 
May 15, 1987 





I am today signing S. 903, a bill “To 
extend certain protections under title 11 of 
the United States Code, the Bankruptcy 
Code.” This legislation amends substantially 
identical provisions of two different laws, 
Public Law 99-591 and Public Law 99-656, 
to extend their operation from May 15, 
1987, until September 15, 1987. Both laws 
require the payment of certain benefits to 
retirees of business organizations in chapter 
XI bankruptcy proceedings (involving busi- 
ness reorganizations) and apply to cases 
pending under chapter XI in which benefits 
were being paid on October 2, 1986, and to 
all such cases in which an order for relief is 
entered after that date. 

Those provisions are unobjectionable. I 
must note my serious concern, however, 
with the extension of subsection 2(b\X3) of 
Public Law 99-656. That provision requires 
a particular bankruptcy trustee, in a case 
identified by reference to the circumstances 
of its bankruptcy proceedings, to continue 
to pay certain benefits to retired former 
employees. Under the Constitution, the 
Congress is authorized to establish “uniform 
Laws on the subject of Bankrt >tcies 
throughout the United States.” Subsection 
2(bX3) singles out a specific firm. It amounts 
to a private bankruptcy law, which is 
beyond the Congress’ constitutional author- 
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ity to enact. I believe, therefore, the exten- 
sion of this provision is unconstitutional. 

In considering this legislation, I am of 
course aware that when the Congress en- 
acted the temporary bankruptcy provisions 
of Public Laws 99-591 and 99-656 it did so 
for the express purpose of “freezing” the 
status quo, while it considered possible per- 
manent amendments of the Bankruptcy 
Code in the area of pension benefits. I un- 
derstand that these deliberations are still 
under way. For that reason, and because 
the extensions contained in S. 903 are both 
temporary and brief, I am persuaded in this 
unique circumstance to give the Congress 
additional time to ponder a more perma- 
nent and constitutionally sound response to 
the problems facing retired workers by ap- 
proving S. 903. 

In approving this legislation, however, I 
must once again underscore my belief that 
the purported extension of subsection 
2(bX3) of Public Law 99-656 constitutes an 
unconstitutional private bankruptcy law. 
Because of its unconstitutional nature, I 
have directed the Attorney General not to 
defend it. 


Note: As enacted, S. 903 is Public Law 
100-41, approved May 15. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The F gn list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the 
Press Secretary and not incl: 
in this issue. 


ffice of the 
elsewhere 





May 9 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the funeral of William J. Casey, former Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, in New York 
City and then returned to Washington, DC. 


May 11 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Members of Congress; 





—the Vice President and Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Alfredo Lopes Cabral of 
Guinea-Bissau, Sahr Matturi of Sierra 
Leone, Andre Philippe of Luxembourg, 
Ahmed Abdulla Zaid Al-Mahmoud of Qatar, 
Julian Santamaria Ossorio of Spain, William 
Randolph Douglas of Barbados, Amini Ali 
Moumin of Comoros, Mohammad Suni bin 
Haji Idriss of Brunei Darussalam, and Pieter 
GJ. Koornhof of South Africa. 


May 12 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—Charles K. Nishioka, who was chosen to 
be the Small Business Person of the 
Year. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception in the Residence for supporters of 
Eureka College and participants in the 
Ronald Reagan Scholars program. 


May 13 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 


May 14 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—News magazine reporters. 


May 15 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 
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The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in New York as a result of heavy 
rains and flooding that began on April 3. 
He directed the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency to provide funds to sup- 
plement State and local efforts to repair the 
damage. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 13 


James H. Michel, 

of Virginia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Guatemala. 


Michael W. Carey, 

of West Virginia, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the Southern District of West Vir- 
ginia for the term of 4 years, vice David A. 
Faber, resigned. 


Kenneth Y. Tomlinson, 
of New York, to be a member of the Board 
for International Broadcasting for a term 
expiring April 28, 1990, vice Arch L. 
Madsen, term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 10 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Tuskegee University com- 
mencement ceremony in Tuskegee, AL 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 13 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Michael W. Carey to be the 
United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of West Virginia 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 8 


H.R. 240 / Public Law 100-35 

To amend the National Trails System Act to 
designate the Santa Fe Trail as a National 
Historic Trail 


1 This law was not received in time for 


inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 12 


SJ. Res. 55 / Public Law 100-36 
Designating the week of May 10, 1987, 
through May 16, 1987, as “National Osteo- 
porosis Prevention Week of 1987” 


SJ. Res. 124 / Public Law 100-37 
Designating May 10, 1987, through May 16, 
1987, as “Just Say No to Drugs Week” 


Approved May 13 


S. 1167 / Public Law 100-38 
Stewart B. McKinney National Wildlife 
Refuge Designation Act of 1987 


Approved May 14 


HJ. Res. 67 / Public Law 100-39 

To authorize and request the President to 
issue a proclamation designating May 3 
through May 10, 1987, as “Jewish Heritage 
Week” 
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